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House of Lords and declare the Dissolution of the
Parliament. Now this, at all events, was recognised
by every one as a step in advance of any that would
probably have been taken by William's recent pre-
decessors, under similar circumstances ; and it gained
new credit for the King among the Reformers of the
country. Without ^William's assent the dissolution,
of course, could not take place ; and therefore the
mere announcement that Parliament was to be dis-
solved was enough to convince all the Reformers of
the country that the Sovereign had accepted the
views of his constitutional advisers and that William
had justified by his action the title of a patriot King.
So far as can be guessed the King was pleased by
the title ; and was hopeful of continuing to deserve
it, although he probably could not help wishing every
now and then to have a little more of his own way
than was permitted to him by the stately and un-
bending Earl Grey, and the passionate and sometimes
blusterous Lord Brougham. The King then gave
his consent, and went down to the House of Lords
and dissolved the Parliament

The event was received with tumultuous delight
in London, and in nearly all the great towns, and
indeed all over the country. London was illuminated,
and so were most of the large provincial cities.
Unfortunately the exultations were accompanied by
a certain degree of violence. In the West-end of
London many of the opponents of Reform refused
to put lights in their windows, and the windows of
such recusants were smashed by a roaring crowd.
Apsley House, the town residence of the Duke of